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MEMO 


To Our Readers 


Labor Day already! 


The dog days are almost over. 
Even the summer sloths feel like 
putting their shoulders to the wheel 
again. 

And there’s plenty of work to be 
done. 


Every union meeting, every church 
social, every neighborhood gathering 
this fall will be a mobilization point 
for democracy’s defenders. 


How well-stocked is the arsenal of 
facts at your meeting place? Are 
your fellow members armed with the 
answers to the lies, distortions and 
slanders being used for ammunition 
against the President and the na- 
tional policy of aid to Britain, China, 
and the Soviet Union? Do they know 
why the price of bread goes up and 
what to do about that rise in rent? 
Do they know what makes Senator 
Whoosit tick? 


Facts and figures have priority in 
U.S. Week. 


There will be no shortage of news 
this fall. 


Are you a bottleneck? Or, are you 
helping to spread the news that the 
news you can use is in U.S. WEEK? 


Millard Lampell, who writes about 
jackhammer songs in this issue, has 
just made a tour of the country, lis- 
tening and singing. 


“Worth Reading” plans to report, 
soon, on the magazine field. And 
would anyone like us to review the 
pocket-size detective stories on sale 
at drugstores and newsstands? 


Do you readers see your movies 
downtown, or at the neighborhood 
houses? Do you want us to review 
the revivals and second-run pictures? 


These are not rhetorical questions. 


This is YOUR paper. Tell us what 
you want, and you'll get it. 
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You're Telling Us... 


HIGH PRAISE 
Dear Editor: j 

Let me express an almost awe- 
inspired message of congratulations. 
U.S. WEEK, which was good when it 
started, seems, somehow, to improve 
in quality with the publication of 
each new issue. Coverage and pres- 
entation of the week’s most vital 
news with the most essential facts 
and figures concerning that news is, 
I believe, unequaled in America. 

I find it indispensable as a quick 
means of finding source material for 
my own newspaper. Jn the middle 
of writing an inspired editorial I 
frequently find [ve forgotten some 
exact figure or some first name figur- 
ing in the subject—I usually find it 
by glancing quickly at U.S. WEEK. 

Ted Cox, Editor, 
Cleveland Union Leader 
Cleveland, O. 


FOR WHEELER 
Dear Editor: 


I read your magazine from cover 
to cover and with deep interest, and 
re-read some articles and called the 
attention of my friends to articles, 
and have passed on all of my previous 
copies. 

I have been rating very high U.S. 
WEEK, and copy to the 
Librarian -of the Jacksonville Public 
Library. But after reading the copy 
that came yesterday, with the article 
on Senator Wheeler, my estimation 
of your editorship took a great drop. 

The publication of such articles as 
the one by Harlan Crippen will not 
do any good, and IJ rather think will 
do much harm, 


gave a 


You are publishing some very fine 
and valuable information and I want 
to see you make a success. You are 
telling the people things they need 
to know. Best wishes. 

Henry C. Nation 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., by U.S. Week, Inc. 
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AGAINST WHEELER 


Dear Editor: 

My hat is off to Harlan Crippen 
for his masterly dissection of the 
myth of liberalism surrounding Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler. I had long held 
suspicions of the sort but no means 
of verifying them. His million post 
card stunt had the prime objective 
of destroying President Roosevelt, as 
evidenced by his own remarks when 
challenged by Secretary Stimson, and 
only incidentally keeping America 
out of war. 

Charles Q. De France 
Lincoln, Neb. 


WAR ON FASCISM 
Dear Editor: 


Financial stringency compelled me 
to let my sub lapse. However, I 
missed no issues, for a friend in 
Texarkana, to whom I gave my copy, 
liked it so well that he subscribed for 
40 weeks and passed it on to me. But 
I realize you must have loyal support 
in order to continue so I am renew- 
ing. Let us hope I will be able to 
renew again later. 

Yours in the battle to eradicate 
every vestige of fascism from this 
America we live in and love. 

W. C. Randolph 


Redwater, Texas 


LAUGHS WITH STEWART 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoy reading U.S. WEEK more 
than I do any other magazine. Don- 
ald Ogden Stewart’s page is the only 
thing that has made me laugh in 
years; though I’ve been accused of 
lacking a sense of humor, it appears 
that I only needed an opportunity to 
laugh at the people I don’t like— 
and Stewart and IJ seem to dislike the 
same people for the same reasons. 


Stetson Kennedy 
Key West, Fla. 
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U. S. ARMY MANUAL GLORIFIES 
HITLERISM, JEERS DEMOCRACY 


Protest to Stimson; Chicago Tribune Invents 
AEF Story; Speed Help, Big Rallies Demand 


As the nation last week repeated 
the Roosevelt-Churchill pledge to 
“end Nazi tyranny,” American sol- 
diers were given an army manual 
filled with incredible justifications of 
Germany and implying that the 
democracies, including the United 
States, are weak, corrupt and arro- 
gant. 

As the President, quoting Lincoln 
and drawing a parallel to the Civil 
War crisis, warned that the American 
people do not yet realize they have 
a war to win—soldiers of the Second 
Army were being taught that democ- 
racy is weak, Nazism strong. 

And, while Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator McNutt was telling the 
Knights of Columbus that “a recon- 
secration to the tenets of democracy 
and a better understanding of its 
significance for mankind is as neces- 
sary as the will to repel an invader 
from our shores,” soldiers in Arkan- 
sas were studying an army manual 
“that might have been written by 


Goebbels.” 


Gen. Lear Leers 


All over the country last week un- 
derstanding grew of why Hitler must 
be defeated if the United States is to 
survive and its people remain free. 
But Lieut. General Ben Lear, the 
Second Army’s “yoo-hoo” command- 
er, told reporters the American people 
have become “soft and weak-mind- 
ed.” “We have done all we can,” 
the general said. “If army morale is 
poor it is only because the morale 
of the people is poor.” 

Army morale, and the problem of 


speeding production (see page 5) 
were matters of major concern last 
week, to a government and a people 
committed to implementing the his- 
toric 8-point Anglo-American declara- 
tion. 

On behalf of the appeasement 
forces, the Chicago Tribune did its 
bit for morale by headlining an 
AEF scare it invented and by edi- 
torially praising Nazi training meth- 
ods. “The contrast between the train- 
ing methods of the Germany army and 
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those of our army is striking,” wrote 
the Tribune. “Emphasis there was 
placed upon individual initiative and 
efforts were made to get the men in- 
terested. Ambition was encouraged 
and directed.” 

It was the Fight For Freedom Com- 


mittee, supporters of the adminis- 


EXCLUSIVE 
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tration, however, which disclosed the 
disturbing use of Nazi “morale” 
building methods at home. 

The Committee brought to light a 
15-page mimeographed tract, Almat- 
Kotmk Situation, signed by Maj. R. 
A. Griffin and offering a “realistic 
approach to the maneuver problems” 
of Gen. Lear’s Second Army. 

Almat is identified as a combina- 
tion of England, France, and the 
United States. Kotmk is Nazi Ger- 
many. The manual spells out the 
identification—“It is not stretching 
the imagination to find in Kotmk a 
resurgence of the virility somewhat 
similar to the growth of the spirit 
of Irredentism and finally of aggres- 
sion that took place in Germany.” 

In the manual, Kotmk (Nazism) 
comes in for all the praise, Almat 


GOOD NEWS FOR HITLER 


Chicago's Armour Institute has an engineering defense training program 
under the direction of the federal government. 

Last week it graduated a class of 984 students. 

The Buick Motor Co. sent a representative to look over the class. He in- 
terviewed all the graduates, giving 1 minute to each and asking their name, 


religion, age and birthplace. 


By the end of the week 744 graduates had received written notice that 


they were hired. 


Of the 10 Negroes in the class—all with high grades—none was hired. 
Of the 230 others rejected, practically all were Jews, also with high stand- 


ing in their work. 
Two Jews were hired. 


The anti-discrimination committee of the ClO Industrial Union Council of 
Cook County is calling for an investigation. It has also taken the matter 
up with the Flint local at the Buick pliant. 
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(United States) for jeers. “The vigor 
of the young people of Kotmk (Ger- 
many.—Ed.) was so pronounced that 
medical authorities all over the world 
held the Kotmk government’s pro- 
gram up as the finest ever devised in 
the strengthening of the race:” 

The main dangers to Almat (U.S.), 
it would seem from the manual, are 
trade unions and the New Deal. Al- 
mat is weak because “‘. . . various in- 
dustrial abuses led to a_ powerful 
union movement that soon was large- 
ly taken over by Communist ele- 
ments . . . . The tendencies of cor- 
ruption in the government of Almat 
were magnified to a greater extent 
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ment is to picture Kotmk as a victim 
of abuse. We know you will be 
shocked immeasurably when you 
read this horrifying material.” 

The Fight For Freedom Commit- 
tee suggested that “some court mar- 
tials might be in order.” 


Lindbergh Via Hearst . 


The Hearst papers, featuring a 
series of articles, Lindbergh Explains 
Why, also joined in what last week 
seemed a concerted campaign to un- 
dermine the army’s confidence in it- 
self and its government. 

The Hearst story showed the ex- 


United in the common cause “to defeat and destroy dictatorships,’ Associate 
Justice Roberts (right) greets Rear Admiral Byrd at anti-Hitler rally in N. Y. 


than ever before, and the individualis- 
tic characteristics of the people of 
this country were indicated to an ex- 
tent approaching decadence.” 


A Goebbels Imitation 


In a telegram to Secretary Stim- 
son, the Rt. Rev. Henry W. Hobson, 
national chairman of the Fight For 
Freedom Committee protested: “All 
of us here shocked beyond measure to 
find the army manual dealing with 
Almat-Kotmk maneuvers filled with 
incredible justifications of Germany. 
Since Germany is identified in the 
manual as Kotmk it is beyond belief 
that the War Department should lend 
itself to material that might well 
have been written by Goebbels. 

“At no point is any reminder given 
of Nazi cruelty and lawlessness, but 
indeed the whole tone of the docu- 
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colonel inspecting a Nazi fighting 
plane— “He reported the Nazi air 
force was under-rated.” One photo 
shows the flyer “surrounded by So- 
viet officials” during his brief trip 
to Russia. The caption: “He later 
reported that the Soviet air force was 
greatly over-rated.” 

From this exclusive interview, 
American soldiers may learn that 
“if we entered the European war in 
our present condition of unprepared- 
ness, we would be inviting defeat, dis- 
grace and humiliation;” that Eng- 
land can’t win, with or without our 
aid, but if she did, “winning the 
war would be losing it.” 


KKK Rides Again 


Negro soldiers in our citizen army 
have little love for Hitler. But their 
grasp of the issues in this war against 


Hitlerism could scarcely ‘have been 
aided last week by the news that the 
Ku Klux Klan rode again. 

A long line of automobiles filled 
with robed members of the KKK 
(see cover) rode to Pinewood Park, 
4 miles north of Miami, where they 
protested the proposed building of 
Negro dwellings in a special section. 
Four fiery crosses were burned. 
There were no arrests. 

And last week 43 Negro soldiers 
quietly departed from a maneuver 
area in Arkansas after “a series of 
incidents involving them with police 
and civilians.” While they broke 
discipline by leaving without per- 
mission, they were not deserters. 
Army authorities said they had ap- 
parently returned to their former 
station at Fort Custer, Mich. 

The nature of the “incidents” was 
not revealed. Major Gen. Robert C. 
Richardson, commanding the 7th 
Corps, simply reported that “some 
of these Northern Negroes, not un- 
derstanding the attitude of the South- 
erner and apparently to avoid further 
trouble have left their command and 
are reported absent without leave.” 

As the President signed the bill ex- 
tending draft service to 18 months, 
and the War Department prepared to 
release soldiers on whom continued 
service will work “undue hardship,” 
a more constructive approach to the 
problem of army morale was made. 

Senator Sheridan Downey (D., 
Cal.) introduced in the Senate a bill 
to increase the pay of all enlisted men, 
including draftees. The bill would 
make the increase payable in month- 
ly installments of $30 after the men 
are dismissed, and would be retro- 
active to last Sept. 1. 


ANTI-HITLER FRONT 


No Financial Barriers 


To USSR Aid, Says Jones 


President Roosevelt returned to 
Washington last week, and the nation 
prepared to back with deeds the 
brave words spoken at sea. 

Commerce Secretary Jesse Jones 
said that no financial arrangements 
or difficulties would be allowed to 
stand in the way of sending American 
supplies to the Soviet Union. 

OPM Director William S. Knud- 
sen, however, seemed to some observ- 
ers in little hurry to send supplies 
to the eastern front. While admit- 


UDfeck 


ting to reporters that the Soviet mis- 
sion has asked for various materials, 
including machine tools, Knudsen 
said: 

_ “Everybody wants machine tools, 
we want a few ourselves. We'll see 
what we can do. We have to arrange 
this program so we don’t put ‘our- 
selves out of business.” 


Rallies Urge More Help 


Aid, more aid, and speedier aid— 
to the Soviets as well as to Britain 
and China—was the theme of many 
speeches and meetings last week. ‘ 


Lay Catholics of the Knights of 
Columbus applauded Supreme Court 
Justice Frank Murphy and Federal 
Security Administrator McNutt in 
their appeals for adherence to the 
anti-Hitler front. 


In New York’s huge Madison 
Square Garden, thousands cheered 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, As- 
sociate Justice Roberts, Carl Sand- 
burg, and others who urged sup- 
port of the President and all neces- 
sary steps to defeat Hitler. 


TAXES 


Vandenberg, NMA Urge 
‘Soak-the-Poor’ Scheme 


Congress took a holiday last week, 
but some -congressional committees 
remained in Washington to swelter 
and prepare legislation. 

The Senate Ways and Means Com- 
mittee wound up its hearings and 
went into executive session to redraft 
the House-z pproved tax bill. 

In the course of the week it heard 
isolationist Senator Vandenberg (R., 
Micl.) end the National Manufac- 
turers Association call for a general 
sales tax. : 

The Committee also heard the AFL 
protest against any kind of sales tax 
and object to lowering of income 
tax exemptions. 

Lovell H. Parker, former Con- 
gressional tax expert who testified as 
a corporation representative, said 
increasing taxes too much might 
curb the profit motive, with a re- 
sulting down turn in production, na- 
tional income and revenue. His tes- 
timony recalled other and earlier 
“sit-down” threats by industrialists. 
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THE BATTLE FOR PRODUCTION 


Tanks and planes and guns and bullets were being destroyed last w 
in battles which the President and the American acpi reeeehhae as ee 
The defense of New York and San Francisco, no less than the defense of 
Leningrad and Moscow, demanded that those tanks and planes and guns and 
bullets be replaced. 


The faster American men and machines could turn out the instruments 
of destruction—the sooner the destroyers of world peace would be them- 
selves destroyed and the world set free for peaceful reconstruction. 


But it was Plain last week that all is not going well with the battle for 
production. This battle, too, was crippled by appeasers, the appeasers who 
argue that monopoly cannot be crossed, lest it refuse to produce at all. 


Senator Byrd of Virginia last week sharply criticized the progress of de- 
fense production. The President challenged Byrd’s figures, but admitted that 
speed and still more speed is needed. 


___ The same Senator Byrd last week also protected the big profits of war 
industry monopolies from any just system of excess profits taxation, while 
urging longer hours and sacrifice of social gains as a solution. 


OPM Director William S. Knudsen complained that production still lags. 
But plant expansion at Mr. Knudsen’s own General Motors Corp. has not kept 
pace with profits. General Motors made $216,000,000 last year and this year, 
if business continues as it has during the first 6 months, it will clear $250,- 
000,000 after payment of all taxes. High prices for trucks, tanks and cars, 
hard bargains driven over every inch of plant expansion, profit taking in pref- 
erence to investment in more production, have made those profits possible. 


A 26%2% cut in auto production was ordered last week. That means 
hardship for auto workers and car owners. It was made necessary by a short- 
age of steel. And the steel shortage came because OPM’s steel experts 
helped to block expansion, because steel companies refused to make enough 
steel. 


The Aluminum Corp. last week reduced the price 2c a pound. But there 
is not enough aluminum for defense needs. And it is still as true as when 
Secretary Ickes first said it—we could lose the war because the Aluminum 
Corp. put its monopoly profits above the interests of the nation. 


The men who make the instruments of war have offered to help the men 
who own the plants speed production. The trade unions have offered prac- 
tical plans for increasing the output of steel, autos, aluminum. 


But those plans have been laid aside. In their wisdom, the dollar-a-year 
men have scorned the advice of the unions. 


It was 17 years after the last war that a du Pont told a Senate Com- 
mittee: “We could not let our patriotism interfere with the duty we owed to 
our stockholders.” ‘We’ were also the “stockholders.” 


PM last week expressed the temper of the people towards such “patriot- 
ism” today. Its editorial said: “A few sessions by the President in the OPM 
and the army command, swinging a meat axe on the men who are supposed 
to get production and don’t, would set them on the right road. 
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EUROPE’'S COMMON MAN FIGHTS 
TO BREAK HITLER'S DEATH GRIP 


The taxicab drivers and the clerks, 
the woman at the hosiery counter and 
the stenographers, the mechanics, the 
motormen, the truck drivers, the law- 
yers, the teachers, the housewives, the 
milk man, the newsboy, the reporter, 
the carpenter, the sandhog, the steel 
puddler, the bellhop, the janitor, the 
store keeper, the man on the assem- 
bly line—all of them in Leningrad 
were drilling last week, preparing to 
save their city from Nazism or die in 
the attempt. 

Once again the glory and the force, 
the incredible ingenuity and incredi- 
ble bravery of the average man and 
woman was being pitted against the 
mechanized might of Adolf Hitler’s 
faceless men. Once again (as they 
did in Madrid) the people, the com- 
mon, ordinary, glorious people, were 
saying—and _believing—“Our city 
will be the tomb of fascism.” 

Once again, as in Madrid, vacant 
lots and parks and streets were filled 
with ordinary men in overalls and 
work clothes drilling after a hard 
day of factory work at furious speed 
—for men must have more to fight 
with than brave hearts and empty 
hands. 

Once again the taxicab drivers and 
the freight handlers, the butchers and 
the students, the newspapermen and 


actors were drilling in the twilight 
and little puffs of dust followed the 
wake of their marching feet. Through 
the dusk came the hoarse, golden 
voice of bugle calls and always there 
was the slough, slough of marching 
feet as ordinary guys learned how to 
fight and die. 

Once more the words of La Pas- 
sionaria, the Spanish woman who 
was one of the leaders at Madrid, 
were being repeated, were being whis- 
pered from husband to wife, from 
father to son, “Jt is better to die on 
your feet than to live on your knees.” 

And once again the fighters against 
fascism (just as in the time of Ma- 
drid in 1938) were saying, “Will 
help from America arrive in time? 
Do they know in America that every 
second counts?” The words of Win- 
ston Churchill, said in Spanish long 
before he said them in English, were 
now being said in Russian: 

“Give us the tools and we will fin- 


ish the job.” 
Red Army Intact 


But here the parallel in this tale 
of two cities, of Madrid and Lenin- 
grad, ends, if parallels can ever end 
in the common fight against fascism. 
The people of Leningrad have as 
their allies part of one of the world’s 


‘GRASPING HANDS’ 


In speaking of the Japanese and the ter- 
ritory shown on this map Winston Churchill 
said last week: “Now they stretch grasping 
hands into the southern seas of China, they 
snatch Indo-China from the wretched Vichy 
French, they menace by their movements 
Siam, menace Singapore, the British link with 
Australasia, and menace the Philippine Islands 
under the protection of the United States. 
It is certain this has got to stop.” 


Leningrad Citizens Drill; Unarmed Parisians 
Defy Nazis; British-Soviets Move Into Iran 


best armies, falling slowly back, but 
not beaten and still intact. 

As the Finnish-German army 
pressed slowly nearer from the north 
and the Nazi army advanced from the 
south, thousands of the people of 
Leningrad did not wait to defend 
their city from barricades but with 
rifles in hand (much of the Russian 
civilian population has always been 
supplied with arms by the govern- 
ment) thronged out to aid their 
armies. 


Joint Action in Iran 


There wes another difference be- 
tween Madrid and Leningrad. For 
long months the only news to reach 
Madrid from the outside world was 
bad news, but last week good news 
came to the people of Leningrad. 
British and Russian troops were tak- 
ing joint action in Iran and the op- 
timistic might well think that that 
action, in itself a large one, might 
be the prelude to lerger cooperetion, 
even cooperation that extended to the 
opening of a western front in Europe. 

Iran, which borders both Russia 
and India, .was invad:d only after 
repeated warnings had failed to in- 
duce the government to yid the 2oun- 
try of numerous Germans who, under 
the guise of tourists, were plotting 
a coup that would give them cc ntrol 


‘of one of the richest oil bevring sec- 


tions of the world. 


‘Magnificent Devotion’ 


Other encouragement came from 
the British prime minister, Winston 
Churchill, who said of Russian fight- 
ing: “The Russian armies and all the 
peoples of the Russian republic have 
rallied to the defense of their hearths 
and homes. For the first time Nazi 
blood has flowed in fearful flood. 
Perhaps a million and a half, per- 
haps two millions of Nazi cannon 
fodder have bit the dust of the end- 
less plains of Russia. . . 


Uk 


International 


Nazis finally reach the breadbasket, but 


it’s as prisoners of 


Nazis who went hungry for days before their capture when guer- 


Russia! Nevertheless, it’s a welcome treat for many of these illas cut their communications and intercepted their kitchens. 


“The Russians fight with magnifi- 
cent devotion. . . . The aggressor 
is surprised, startled, staggered. For 
the first time in his experience mass 
murder becomes unprofitable. He re- 
taliates by the most frightful cruel- 
ties. . . . Scores of thousands of 
executions in cold blood are being 
perpetrated by German police upon 
Russian patriots who defend their 
native soil.” 

There was still another difference 
between Madrid and Leningrad, ac- 
cording to Harry Hopkins, President 
Roosevelt’s Lease-Lend Administra- 
tor. There are no Fifth Columnists 
in Leningrad or Russia. Fifth Col- 
umnists betrayed the people of Ma- 
drid and it was there that the term 
came into being. 

Despite the advances of the Nazis, 
Harry Hopkins, the President’s ad- 
visor who conferred with Stalin, said 
last week that he believed the Rus- 
sians would ultimately win. He listed 
as his reasons: 
ye Nazi efforts to raise a fifth column 
within Russia have failed. 

% Despite the terrific blows of the 
German armies, Moscow has been 
able to maintain unbroken communi- 
cations between general headquarters 
and three field army groups. 

% Soviet industrial expansion has in- 
creased so much during the last five 
years that even if the Germans hold 
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the Russian Ukraine, the Russians 
will be able—with some American 
and British help for immediate needs 
—to equip new armies and organize 
new air formations for the duration 
of a long war. 


Three Lines of Defense 


With the danger, and the appeal 
of Marshal Voroshilov for civilian 
militia, a spiritual transformation 
seemed to come over Leningrad, a 
transformation akin to that spirit 
which touched London and London- 
ers in the face of similar danger. 

Never, according to observers, had 
the city seemed more beautiful, never 
had the glowing, translucent light 
which lasts far into the evening 
seemed to touch every building and 
facade with such sunlit glory. Peo- 
ple seemed suddenly gay. Theaters 
were crowded even as the drilling 
went on and women, it was said, 
were almost more active than men. 

Three lines of defense were im- 
mediately set up, manned by civilian 
militia, and every street had its bar- 
ricade. Thousands of meetings were 
held in the giant city and plans were 
made to defend it street by street, 
house by house. Thousands of bottles 
were passed out; gasoline was ra- 
tioned, and bottles and gasoline were 
combined to make _ tank-destructive 
improvised bombs. 


All over the Soviet Union meetings 
were held and resolutions wired to 
Leningrad and the most fierce of all 
words came from threatened Kiev 
and Odessa in the Ukraine. And in 
Leningrad people seemed drawn clos- 
er together by their hate of the Nazis, 
a hate described in these words by an 
editorial in Pravda: 

“Hate that knows no mercy, no 
forgiveness—that is the keynote of 
our battle against those two-legged 
beasts in Fascist uniforms. Blood for 
blood! Death for death! Not a sin- 
gle murder of the Fascist bandits 
shall remain unavenged!” 


Years of Work Ruined 


This hate did not stem entirely 
from the millions slain in a cruel 
invasion. It came as a result of the 
destruction of a people’s property, 
factories, bridges, housing, dams, 
built at the cost of no one knows how 
much sweat and toil and hope. 

For example, there was a report 
that the gigantic dam on the Dnieper 
River in the Ukraine—one of the 
world’s largest and representing five 
years work in the lives of thousands 
of men—had been turned into a 
weapon against the advancing Ger- 
mans in the Ukraine. What had been 
intended as a structure to enrich the 
lives of thousands of farmers, and 
run a thousand factories, was de- 
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stroyed in the hope that the millions 
of tons of water it would release 
would stem the advancing Nazis. 

Although the Nazis last week 
pressed toward Odessa, and overran 
much of the western Ukraine, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said again that he 
thought the Russians, with American 
war supplies, could stem the Nazi 
tide indefinitely. 

Although Marshal Budenny, the 


~ his call 
rallied new thousands 
to defend Leningrad 


Voroshilov . 


cavalryman with the giant mustachios, 
had withdrawn his army over the 
mile-broad Dnieper River, a difficult 
maneuver, his army was still intact. 


PARIS 


Capital of Revolt 
Against Hitlerism 


If last week was one which marked 
the glory of Europe’s little man, de- 
fenseless and sometimes alone in his 
fight against the armed Nazi monster, 
last week was also one in which the 
glory of Paris was restored. 

Gone was the shame and the hang- 
dog look from French eyes. Gone 
was the averted face and the helpless 
shrug. For Frenchmen were fighting 
and dying once more. Frenchmen 
were killing Nazis once more. The 
national shame had been expunged. 
Six thousand Frenchmen, who were 
not wrong, were held as hostages to 
the Nazis in Paris. 

There was revolt against the Nazis 
all over Europe, in Yugoslavia, in 
Poland, in Czechoslovakia, in Bul- 
garia, in Serbia, there were guerilla 
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REUNION IN MOSCOW 


The world’s first conference on globe strategy will be held in Moscow soon. 
For the first time warfare on a terrestrial scale will be considered, the two 
broadest fronts, those of Europe and Asia. 


Since both fronts, that in Eastern Europe and a potential one against Japan 
in the Orient, are connected by the huge mass of land that is the Soviet Un- 
ion, Russia is the crux of the war, as President Roosevelt pointed out last 
week. The war will be won or lost there. 


Consequently the conference in Moscow is of historic importance. It is 
expected that its date will be announced this week and it is possible that 
China will be asked to participate in a really world wide front against Nazism. 
W. Averill Harriman is expected to represent the United States. For many 
of the delegates who participated in preliminary Allied conversations the 
parley in Moscow will have the aspects of a reunion. 


Among the subjects expected to be considered are: 
%The current joint British-Soviet action against Iran. 
% The opening up of a western front on the continent of Europe by the British. 


% The formation of a plan to curb Japan whereby in the case of aggression 
by Japan in the American-British sphere of interest in thé South China Sea, 
Russia will move against the aggressor, while if Japan moves north and west 
against the Soviet Union, America and Britain will support Russia. China 
is expected to be tied into this agreement and to be greatly strengthened by 
increased supplies from Russia (her chief source of supplies), the United 
States and Great Britain. 


(As Japan was hemming and hawing, now apparently threatening further 
aggression and now apparently backing down, Winston Churchill last week 
made an unequivocal pledge of support to the United States in the event 
that it was forced into war with Japan.) 


%& Formation of a schedule of deliveries to Russia from the United States and 
Great Britain with priority to be given to planes, machine tools, tanks 
and guns. 


bands that harassed Nazis constantly, apparent that Frenchmen of all 


and in Greece Australian troops who 
had remained behind to fight were 
doing that. Sneaking into Greek 
towns, accompanied by Greek patri- 
ots, they were murdering German 
garrisons. 

Paris was the capital of European 
revolt. There without guns, with bare 
hands, with wit and unanimity, they 
were defying the Nazis. On the 
Champs Elysee, on Rue St. Honore, 
on the Boulevard St. Michael, on the 
Place de la Concorde, and at the 
Opera, before Notre Dame and the 
Arc de Triomphe they were hooting 
and jeering at the armed Nazis. 


Six thousand demonstrators were 
arrested and when a German colcnel 
was killed the German military an- 
nounced that some of the 6,000 would 
be killed for every German harmed 
and for every act of sabotage. (Mar- 
shal Petain and the German press in 
Paris said that the resistance came 
from Communists alone, but it was 


shades of opinion were defying the 


Nazis. ) 


Sabotage Grows 


In answer to the German threat 
sabotage continued. 

Marshal Petain set up military 
courts to try Frenchmen and the pen- 
alty for sabotage was death. The 
sabotage continued in French fac- 
tories manufacturing goods for the 
German army, on French railways 
transporting material for the German 
army, and German soldiers in Paris 
were ordered to wear side arms at 
all times. And they stayed out of the 
working class districts of Paris. 

For the big news of the week was 
that Europe’s little man, the ordinary 
guy, could be overawed by Nazi guns 
no longer. If opposition meant his 
life, then he would give his life. For 
he knew there were more where he 


came from. 
US 


AID FOR ‘BOTTLENECK’ FOODS URGED 


Pay Farmers to Switch Emphasis and Increase 
Production, Says Milo Perkins; U.S. Needs Cited 


Food will win the war and dictate 
the peace, according to Claude Wick- 
ard, secretary of agriculture, yet 
American farmers are being paid not 
te grow food. It was proposed last 
week that farmers be paid by the gov- 
ernment to increase acreage in cer- 
tain “bottleneck” foods needed in 
Great Britain and the United States 
instead of being paid not to grow 
crops in certain surplus categories. 

. The big job of American agricul- 
ture is to switch from excessive 
emphasis on the growing of wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, corn and rice to more 
emphasis on such “bottleneck” com- 
modities as milk, cheese, butter, eggs, 
fats and oils, livestock and certain 
vegetables. Our method of doing this 
at present is negative. We reward 
farmers for not doing something 
rather than rewarding them for a 
positive act which would expand pro- 
duction. 


PERKINS’ PLAN 


In general, it is the idea of Milo 
Perkins, head of the Surplus Market- 
ing Administration, that farmers 
should be paid for what they grow 
rather than for what they do not 
grow. It is a part of the ancient 
debate between scarcity and plenty, 
between reduction of crops and their 
expansion. Perkins, in addition to 
advocating the use of government 
funds to reward farmers changing 
into the so-called “bottleneck” crops, 
believes that in view of the war there 
will even be a scarcity of the five 
basic crops in which there are now 
huge surpluses. 

Perkins and those who adhere to 
his school of thought say the huge 
surpluses are now “blue chips” which 
will serve America well if and when 
it sits in at any conference to bring 
peace to war-torn, starving Europe. 
In addition those of the Perkins 
school say that if America should 
find it necessary to raise an army of 
4,000,000 men—which is the present 
plan—there would be serious agri- 
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Milo Perkins 


cultural underproduction. At present 
our production will feed an army no 
larger than one of 2,000,000. 

Perkins also asks that the $1,500,- 
000,000 which have been earmarked 
for the purchase of food for Britain 
under the Lease-Lend Act be in- 
creased by an additional $2,000,000,- 
000. 

As a result of the debate between 
scarcity and plenty, the statement of 
Secretary Wickard at the National 
Nutrition Conference for Defense in 
Washington is being quoted again 
and again. It will be recalled the 
secretary declared that the people 
should be consuming twice as much 
green vegetables and fruits; 70% 
more eggs; 15% more butter, and 
20% more milk as well as a greatly 
increased amount of meat. 

Although Milo Perkins is asking 
that Congress appropriate an addi- 
tional $2,000,000,000 to extend the 
federal export program, officials of 
the Farm Bureau have been opposing 
the move. They deny that there are 
any farm shortages. 


Facts for Farmers declares: “The 
issue of expansion vs. reduction that 
is now being fought behind closed 
doors in Washington should be car- 
ried to the farmers. Perkins’ posi- 
tion will receive the support of every 
family-sized farmer if the funds are 
really to be used for properly feeding 
the American people and at the same 
time affording a decent income for 
the working farmers. 

“Even our surpluses, as speeches 
on the floor of Congress have repeat- 
edly pointed out, can no longer be 
considered as useless stocks; under 
a People’s Peace they can be easily 
disposed of. They will be a prime 
necessity in the difficult task of re- 
habilitating Europe.” 


POPULAR IDEA 


There is no question that a govern- 
ment policy of paying farmers for 
doing something that would increase 
consumption would be more popular 
than a policy of penalizing them for 
increasing their production over a 
specified quota. The chief criticism 
of the AAA program over the last 
eight years has come from the family- 
sized farmers who insist that the bur- 
den of reduction falls upon them 
while the large benefit payments go 
to the insurance companies and cor- 
porate farms. 

E. A. Wilson, executive director of 
the Public Welfare Board of North 
Dakota, told the Tolan Investigating 
Committee: 

“During the past two years an en- 
tirely new and different type of 
migration of agricultural families 
This 
movement is caused by farmers, most- 
ly tenants, being forced off the land 
by owners and large operators who 


from the farms has begun. . . 


are able to increase the size of their 
farm units very profitably because of 
the benefit payments of the AAA 
program.” 
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CONVENTIONS CALL FOR ALL-OUT AID 


Green Urges Place for Labor at Peace Conference 
Atter Defeat of Hitler; Patterson Blasts Defeatism 


The convention season for trade 
unions is in full swing. Deliberations 
of state federations of labor, state 
industrial union conventions, and the 
meetings of the large internationals 
are being watched these days not only 
by workers but by the government 
and the people as a whole. 

For at this year’s gatherings of 
working men and women organized 
labor is determining its policies on 
national and international questions. 
To the usual resolutions on organiza- 
tion, wages, hours of work and legisla- 
tion are being added decisions on the 
war abroad and the conduct of the de- 
fense program at home. 


AFL Backs All-Out Aid 
The New York State Federation of 


Labor last week concluded its ses- 
sions. It placed AFL unions of New 
York squarely behind the Roosevelt 
foreign policy, and claimed for labor 
a voice at the peace table. 

The New York Federation’s presi- 
dent, Thomas J. Lyons, called for a 
resolution “pledging full material aid 
to Great Britain, Russia, China and 
any other country resisting the heavy- 
booted march of Hitler’s hordes.” 
The resolution passed overwhelming- 
ly, despite one feeble effort to ex- 
clude Russia from assistance. 


AFL President William Green told 
the delegates: “I declare here public- 
ly and to my radio audience that the 
American Federation of Labor stands 
behind the President and in support 
of those Eight Points announced by 
him a few days ago.” 

Green added a “ninth point”— 

. that when this tyrant running 
loose in Europe by the name of Hitler 
is finally defeated, which he will be, 
and the representatives of the gov- 
ernments sit around the conference 
table . .. when another Magna Charta 
is written, we want labor represented 
at the conference table too.” 


66 


Green’s call for labor representa- 
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THEY TALKED 


OF LABOR 
Mrs. Betty H. Con- 
nelly (left), vice 


president of the New 
York State Federation 
of Labor, talks things 
over with State In- 
dustrial Commissioner 
Frieda S. Miller at the 
Federation’s 78th an- 
nual convention § at 
Syracuse. 


The convention 
staunchly supported the 
national policy of full 
aid to Britain, China 
and the U.S.S.R. 


tion demanded that “the representa- 
tives of labor from every nation, 
speaking different languages, wor- 
shipping in accordance with the dic- 
tates of their conscience—all of those 
representatives of the ranks of labor 


to be there to help shape a new 
world.” 


Defeatism Denounced 


Assistant Secretary of War Pat- 
terson, assailing the appeasers, ap- 
pealed for labor support. He told the 
delegates: “Weapons of warfare are 
worthless, unless the people them- 
selves are armed against those who 
whisper discord and defeatism. 

“Tt is here, I believe, that American 
labor can play its most vital role.” 

Important resolutions passed by 
the New York convention included: 


* Against discrimination in defense 
industry hiring. 


* Against discrimination in the 
armed forces. 


%& Opposition to all manifestations 


of anti-Semitism “wherever it ap- 
peared.” 


* Against use of troops to break 
strikes, since it is the monopolies 
that cause strikes by violating labor’s 
rights. 


* For a labor-industry conference 

to “discuss and agree on a program 

of carrying out the defense pro- 
> 

gram. 

Similar actions marked the Ver- 
mont and Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor conventions. Special in- 
terest attached to the Wisconsin reso- 
lution favoring all-aid, because the 
state is generally regarded as an 
isolationist stronghold. 


TEACHERS UNION 


Counts Backs Full Aid 
To USSR; Unity Pleas Made 


The American Federation of 
Teachers, holding its annual con- 
vention in Detroit, heard President 
George S. Counts call for full support 
for the armies and peoples of the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain and 
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China in their battle against the 
Axis powers. 

“We must realize,” Counts said, 
“that the greatest threat to the es- 
tablishment of a regime of peace and 
freedom on the earth comes .at this 
time from Hitler and armies.” 

Counts spoke against seating of 
delegates from locals 5 and 537 of 
New York and 192 of Philadelphia. 
The locals were expelled by the 
executive council, following a refer- 
endum vote, on charges that they are 
“Communist dominated.” 


Ousted Locals Appeal 


Meanwhile, the three locals whose 
charters were revoked appealed for 
reinstatement. Their statement main- 
tained that “the present world and 
domestic situations demand unity of 
all American groups, demand that a 
militant federation of teachers be 
maintained intact, that the drive to 
protect teachers’ salaries, tenure and 
freedom makes a larger, not a small- 
er, federation imperative.” 

The first appeal to the convention 
to seat the ousted delegates was de- 
feated by a voice vote. 

Later, new unity proposals ap- 
peared to be gaining some support. 
Doxey Wilkerson, Negro delegate 
from Howard University, called for a 
review of the ouster referendum. A 
petition signed by 13 prominent edu- 
cators at the convention declared 
that “only a united AFT can check 
those hostile drives at home and 
lend a united strength in the strug- 
gle to defeat fascism here and 
abroad.” 

The ousted locals have 8.000 mem- 
bers, third of the total membership. 


UERMWA 


Convention Sept. 1 
To Mark Big Gains 
Only five years old, the United 
Electrical Radio and Machine Work- 
ers (CIO) will celebrate a rapid 
growth and its maturity as one of the 
big CIO unions as its annual con- 
vention opens in Camden, N. J., on 
Sept. 1 
The union now has contracts cover- 
ing 316,000 workers in 583 plants. 
Outstanding developments oi the 
past year include the first signed 
contract with Westinghouse Electric, 
second largest firm in the industry; 
renewal of the contract with General 
Electric, largest firm in the industry; 
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first contract with General Motors (7 
plants in the firm’s electrical divi- 
sion) ; and first signed contract with 


Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp. 


Plan Chicago Drive 


A major issue before the conven- 
tion will be plans for an extensive or- 
ganizing drive in Chicago, a key area 
in the industry. 

Because the UE is the first major 
CIO convention to meet since John 
L. Lewis signed the appeasement 
statement with 14 Republican lead- 
ers, its stand on foreign policy will 
be closely watched. Young President 
James Carey is believed to uphold 
the pro-Roosevelt, all-out aid policies 
of CIO President Philip Murray. 
Julius Emspak, secretary-treasurer, 
and James Matles, organizational di- 
rector, are expected to support him 
on this issue. 

Among CIO actions marking a 
break with Lewis on the foreign 
policy issue were resolutions passed 
by the lowa-Nebraska Industrial 
Union Councils and the powerful 
Wayne County (Detroit) CIO coun- 
cil. 


KEARNY STRIKE 


Shipyard to Operate 
Under Navy’‘s Control 

Acting on orders from the Presi- 
dent, Navy Secretary Knox last week 
directed Rear Admiral H. G. Bowen 
to take possession of the Federal 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Co’s ship- 
yard at Kearny, N. J. 

A 16-day strike at the shipyard 
had halted construction on $493,- 
000,000 worth of ships for the Navy 
and Maritime Commission. The 
strike, in which 16,000 members of 
the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers (CIO) were in- 


volved, was precipitated by the com- 


pauy’s rejection of a Mediation Board. 


settlement formula. 


GIMBEL’S 


1,500 Walk Out in N.Y.; 
Support from Other Cities 


Gimbel department store workers, 
1,500 strong, went on strike last 
week. .(See U. S. WEEK, no. 24.) 
Customers went on strike, too. Few 
New York shoppers passed the picket 
line. Gimbel employes in Milwaukee, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh pledged 
their support to the N. Y. local. 


THE BOTTLENECK 
IN PRODUCTION 


Why is production being held 
up when the U. S., Great Brit- 
ain, China and the U.S.S. R. 
need defense goods against Hit- 
lerism ? 

A recent report of the OPM 
Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics indicates why. The U. S. 
government authorized $47 bil- 
lions to be spent for military 
purposes and yet only $24. bil- 
lions have been let in contracts. 
At that rate it will take from 5 
to 7 years to complete the pres- 
ent defense program. 

One reason why so few con- 
tracts have been let is because 
the OPM gives the bulk of them 
to a few large firms whose off- 
cers are on the OPM, thus pre- 
venting full utilization of the 
nation’s resources. With more 
than 400,000 corporations in 
the U.S. only about 50 receive 
90% of the value of defense 
contracts and less than 10 cor- 
porations get about 25% of 
the orders. 

In addition, these large com- 
panies refuse to expand produc- 
tion because they can make 
more profits by producing less. 
Unlimited production can in- 
crease the supply so that it can 
equal the needs. When this 
point is reached, prices may 
fall. With curtailed produc- 
tion and the needs of the coun- 
try not met, the demand for 
military purposes exceeds the 
production of such goods and 
thus prices rise rapidly. Thus 
greater profits are possible 
with decreased production. 

The large increase of 20% 
in net profits for 360 leading 
corporations for the first 6 
months of this year over 1940, 
indicates how successful the 
monopolists are in increasing 
profits and not expanding pro- 
duction sufficiently. 

Financially yours, 
THE ECONOMIST 
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HEREVER Americans have worked, American 

\ \) songs have been born. Songs came out of the hills, 

the farms, the cotton patches, the corrals, the wheat- 

fields. When the work changed, the songs changed. Now 

they come out of the steel mills, railroad yards, assembly 

lines, mines, shops and factories. American songs made out 
of cast iron and copper casing—with a union label. 

When Harlan County deputies shot down striking coal 

miners, the workers fired back with songs. Like the one 

made up by the two little daughters of a union organizer: 


They say in Harlan County 
There is no neutrals there; 
You’ll either be a union man 


Or a thug for J. H. Blair; 


Which side are you on? 
Which side are you on? 


For weeks, during the Detroit sit-down strikes, factories 
didn’t turn out a single auto part. But they turned out plenty 
of songs. 


We're the guys who raise your grub 

And we’re hungry all the time; 

We're the guys who raise your grub 

And then you give us the policeman’s club; 


We're the guys who make your cars 
And we’re walking all the time; 
We’re the guys who make your cars 
And then you throw us behind the bars. 


ITs 


‘It says W 


By 
MILLARD LAMP! 


American folk music isn’t hillbilly tunes or co 
yodels or English ballads or any other single form. 
every song that working people have made up and suns 
are still singing. It started with the ring of the first 
hammer, and this week it is still going strong in union 
all over the country. 


IN TUNE WITH THE TIMES 


When the work changed, the songs changed. Boys | 
down from the farms to work in the mills and factories 
American songs began to lose their agrarian character 
take on the clang of the stamp press and the whangir 
the pressure drill. 


I’m a jackhammer man from a jackhammer tow1 
I’ve built every port from Alaska down; 

Got a jackhammer girl just as sweet as pie, 
Gonna hammer on a hammer till the day I die; 
Lord, God, I got the jackhammer blues. 


Like every army in history, America’s ten millior 
ganized workers are marching to music. When Ford 
Negro scabs to block the UAW organizing drive, the 1 
invited Paul Robeson to Detroit to sing for the auto 1 
ers. The next day Ford went CIO. When cotton worke 
Tennessee and Alabama began to organize, they rey 
their old hymns and turned them into union songs. 
York warehouse workers composed enough union son 
publish a book of them. A group of folk singers calle 
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ACKHAMMER MUSIC 


eople have to say...’ 


anacs toured the nation singing with subway workers, 
workers, seamen in Cleveland and longshoremen in 
Francisco. From picket lines and union halls came 


ic as tough as Wisconsin oak, as American as a Texas 


here are reasons why folk songs live so long. Their 
icity, mostly. They say what they have to say in as 
words as possible, and then stop. Through the years, 
mnecessary words fall by the road. The songs have the 
igth and dignity of the working people who write them. 
y say what the people have to say. They last until the 
yle outgrow them. 


OUSANDS OF VOICES 


used to take about fifty years for a folk song to begin 
irculate. Songs got around where there were singers to 
them. Or they were picked up by scholars and buried 
ve dollar anthologies. The unions have changed that 
Every year dozens of locals put out songbooks. Union 
spapers reprint songs. Several albums of records of 
cers’ music and union songs have been released. Re- 
ly, the Harry Bridges Defense Committee issued a record 
. Ballad Of Harry Bridges, by the Almanac Singers. 
- thousand tough, battle-scarred San Francisco long- 


emen started singing: 


wet me tell you of a sailor, Harry Bridges is his name, 
in honest union leader who the bosses tried to frame; 
Je left home in Australia and sailed the seas around, 
Je sailed across the ocean to land in Frisco town. 


There was nothing but a company union, the bosses 
had their way, 

A worker had to stand in line for a lousy dollar a day; 

When up spoke Harry Bridges, “Us workers got to get 
wise, 

Jur wives and kids will starve to death if we don’t get 


organized.” 


HO: Oh, the FBI is worried, the bosses they are 
scared, 
They can’t deport six million men they know; 
And we’re not going to let them send Harry 
over the sea, 
We'll fight for Harry Bridges and build the 
C.1.0. 
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They built a big bonfire by the Matson Lines that night, 

They threw their fink books in it and they said, ‘‘We’re 
gonna fight. 

You got to pay a living wage or we’re gonna take a 
walk.”’ 


They told it to the bosses, but the bosses wouldn’t talk. 


They said, ““There’s only one way left to get that con- 
tract signed,” 

And all around the waterfront they threw their picket 
line; 

They called it Bloody Thursday, the fifth day of July, 

Four hundred men were wounded and two were left to 


die. 
CHO: 


That was seven years ago, and in the time since then 

Harry’s organized thousands more and made them 
union men; 

‘““We must try to bribe him,” the shipping bosses said, 

“And if he won’t accept the bribe, we’ll say that he’s a 
red.”’ 


Then they brought a trial to deport him cross the sea, 

But the judge said, ‘‘He’s an honest man, I got to set 
him free;”’ 

Now they’ve brought another trial, to frame him if they 
can, 

But right by Harry Bridges stands every working man. 


CHO: 


Anyone who is listening for American music doesn’t have 
to keép an ear cocked to the concert hall, or Tin Pan Alley, 
or Hollywood. Ten million organized workers can do a lot 


of singing. 


on Russia, Hitler has cleared the atmosphere. We 

all now know that President Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, and everyone else who has consistently de- 
nounced fascism, are on solid ground. 

It is now beyond any human power to prevent a great 
river of blood from flowing, but the guilt of this catastrophe 
can be definitely placed on the proponents of fascism. Cer- 
tainly the champions of democracy cannot be blamed for 
this new outbreak of violence. 


Wow rss else can be said about the fascist attack 


I have said many times before, and I expect to say many 
times again, that fascism and democracy cannot exist in 
the same world; that one of these philosophies of life must 
give way to the other. This new attack by Hitler is nothing 
more nor less than an extension of the struggle between 
fascism and democracy; between political, social, economic 
and religious philosophies which are so different that no 
compromise can ever be possible. 


THE LAST BASTION 


Russia is now standing between democracy and a mighty 
assault from the forces of reaction which if not stopped 
will finally make slaves of all of us. Yes, Russia is holding 
the very last bastion on the road upon which hard-pressed 
democracy is rapidly retreating. 


The great struggle, world revolution if you like, is now 
moving slowly but surely toward a great climax. If Hitler 
defeats Russia, a leftist (anti-fascist) nation, as practically 
all news commentators agree he will, fascism will sweep 
over all Europe and Asia and Africa like wild fire—and 
democracy will receive a staggering, if not mortal blow. 


CAN RUSSIA 


By Lt. Comdr. Charles S. Seely 
U.S. N. (Retired) 


Certainly democracy could not recover in this generation. 

There is no need, however, to become unduly depressed 
over such a forbidding prospect. The Russians have a 
magnificent army; an army that has been taught to hate 
fascism and all it stands for. I have seen at least a million 
soldiers of this army; the very army now blocking the 
path of the fascist terror, and I cannot believe that these 
soldiers will lose their battle against fascism. 

In spite of all claims to the contrary, I believe that the 
Russian people will win; that they are united to defend 
Russia against fascism as no great nation has ever before 
been united to defend itself against anything. Against this 
unity of purpose it is inconceivable that Hitler and his 
allies can overcome Russia’s might. To support these con- 
tentions it may be well to point out that new Russia has 
always expected an eventful onslaught from fascism, and 
has been preparing for it for twenty years. She certainly 
must now be ready to meet the challenge. 

It is quite true that the Russians may retreat and fall 
back to new positions with monotonous regularity, but this 
must not be allowed to discourage the opponents of fas- 
cism. 

Certainly Hitler must win before winter if he is to win 
at all, but I do not believe he can seriously damage Russia 
before the snow and the cold comes to the aid of the 
Russians. 


CREDIT TO CRIPPS 


It is probably too early to attempt a guess as to what 
started Hitler on this, his greatest adventure, but I strong- 
ly suspect that the British Ambassador, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
finally convinced the Russian leaders that it was high time 
Russia and England got together for total defense against 
fascism. (Cripps, it should be understood, has always had 
the confidence of the Russians. He is one of England’s most 
pronounced left-wing “radicals,” and has always favored 
the present Russian social and economic system.) 

Those who insist that Hitler has, simply gone mad are not 
on safe ground. Hitler may not have had a satisfactory al- 
ternative. He must have huge supplies of war materials, 
and only Russia can furnish them. If Russia refused to 
hand over these war materials, Hitler had almost no choice 
but to attempt to take them—even at the grave risk it in- 
volved. Certainly if Hitler had altempted to carry on the 
war without Russian supplies, he would finally have been 


Uk 


WIN? 


efeated by blockade, if by nothing else. Hitler possibly 
ecided that an attack on Russia was the only way out; that 


s, Russia may have cut off Hitler’s supplies and thereby 
orced his hand. 


IGHT-WING VICTORY 


The invasion of Russia indicated that the extreme right- 
ing Rightists within the Nazi Party have won an important 
ictory over the Leftists within the Party. Hitler may even 
e a “prisoner” of the Rightists now. The left-wing Nazis, 
ho favored the Hitler-Stalin Pact and closer social and 
conomic relations with Russia, have lost their cause—at 
ast for the present. 

Hitler’s decision to attack Russia—if he personally made 
at decision—was certainly his most momentous, and 
robably his most difficult. The strength of the Leftists 
ithin the party at the time this fateful question was being 
onsidered could not have beeh appreciably—if any—less 
ian that of the Rightists. Hitler, however, certainly had 
ot more than one alternative, and that was to move Ger- 
yany leftward into Russia’s social and economic orbit. The 
reat industrialists of Germany could never have approved 
f such a move, neither could the army or church leaders 
ave looked with favor upon it. Hitler was in an untenable 
osition—a position he could not have maintained more 
1an a few months, or weeks, longer. The toss of a coin 
jay have provided the answer to this history making ques- 
on. 


OOSEVELT’S ROLE 


The position which our President took long ago has been 
rengthened enormously by Hitler’s latest aggression. No 
merican will have difficulty recalling that Mr. Roosevelt 
as never for a moment wavered in his opposition to fascism 
-and it is doubtful if even his most loyal supporters could 
ave believed how right he was! 

Liberals who fell away from our President because he 
yparently abandoned some of his early New Deal liberal- 
m, must now agree that in Franklin D. Roosevelt humanity 
1s a great champion. 


(The opinions and- assertions expressed in this article 
e the private ones of the writer and are not to be con- 
rued as official or reflecting the views of the Navy Depart- 
vent or the Naval Service at large.) 


AUG SaweG!,, 1941 


COMMANDER SEELY 


yk Member: Founders and Patriots of America, Sons of the 
American Revolution, Military Order of the Loyal Le- 
gion, Military Order of Foreign Wars, and the American 
Legion. 


te Author of “Russia and the Approach of Armageddon.” 
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By LEQ HUBERMAN 


Talk About 


OIL SHORTAGE 


Oil wells in Texas were shut down 1] days during the 
last month because of over-production of oil. 

That should serve to make it clear that the curfew in 
the East on the sale of gasoline is due only to the lack 
of transportation facilities. Some 50 odd American 
tankers have been put in the service of foreign countries. 
Before those vessels were removed from our service, all 
the needs of the East Coast for crude oil as well as for 
refined products—gasoline, kerosene, domestic and in- 
dustrial fuel oils—were adequately met. 

I have been discussing the situation with some mem- 
bers of the Oil Workers International Union. They’re 
pretty cynical about some aspects of the East Coast oil 
shortage. 

They say, for example, that there are still some British 
tankers doing business in the same old way—for profit 
as before. Since the whole point of the transfer of Amer- 
ican tankers to the British service was to help with Eng- 
land’s desperate war needs, this is a serious charge. 

These oil workers say that the background for an un- 
derstanding of the present East Coast oil shortage is the 
pipe line situation. It seems that Standard Oil has been 
trying for years to obtain rights of way for a pipe line 
across the Southern states, running from Texas to Nor- 
folk, Va. As was to be expected the railroad companies 
which carry oil in tank cars fought the scheme. 

Now Standard Oil sees an opportunity in the shortage 
due to lack of transportation facilities to put over this 
“Plantation” pipe line deal with government aid. It is 
further charged that in order to add to the already ex- 
isting shortage, Standard which controls UTLX (Union 
Tank Line Co.) has been deliberately holding about 
10,000 tank cars out of service. To the immediate sug- 
gesuions for the construction of new pipe lines made by 
several oil companies, the government, in its present 
need, has had to lend a willing ear. Fortunately, Secre- 
tary Ickes is in charge—he is honest and knows his way 
about. ; 

I don’t know that these things are true, I’m just re- 
porting what I’ve heard from some responsible people. 

But of one thing I am certain—that the transportation 
of so vital a product as oil should at all times be in the 
hands of the government. Pipe lines in private hands 
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have served the purpose of intensifying exactly those 
monopoly conditions which administration officials from 
the President down have been deploring for several years. 

Private ownership of pipe lines has meant a higher 
price for oil than need be. It works like this. A handful 
of major producers own or largely control the pipe lines. 
They set the price which the independent producer of 
oil must pay. Theoretically the majors pay the same 
price; actually they pay less because eventually, as own- 
ers of the lines as well as shippers on it, they pay them- 


selves a profit. 

se * 

Add list of corporation profits* : 
Profits 
Corporation Ist 6 mos. Ist 6 mos. Percent 
1941 1940 Change 

AirekeductionyG0.+c0 4 © erate 4,066,135 3,106,096 30.8 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel..... 4,169,347 1,893,291 120 
AliséGhalmersaue +. ose. aan 2,389,577 2,609,758 —9.2 
American Brake Shoe & 

Foundry Act sncxe teens 1,479,341 1,226,637 20.5 
American Radiator Co....... 3,271,009 1,535,905 y Wl 
American Rolling Mill Co.... 6,667,976 2,084,599 220 
American Slating Co........ 282,227 100,197 182 
American Steel Foundries.... 2,067,719 1,666,525 24.1 
Anaconda Wire & Cable..... 1,410,519 497,259 184 
Atlas Powders. pees oe nee 938,110 744,518 26.1 
Baldwin Locomotive 

(CL2FMmoOseJUNe). esus.t « <tepens 2,486,344 1,734,344 43.3 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co... 1,174,528 767,285 53 


Bendix Aviation 


CL2- mos JIE Neate ate is te 11,687,229 6,613,180 77 


BlaweKnoxesteele cae sine ec ice 1,220,496 602,717 102 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass.... 817,087 592,181 38 
Bridgeport, Brassatesasas ot 867,494 506,167 714 
Budd. Wheelin aes ¢ tien tocas 915,972 394,445 132 
Caterpillar Eractor .ac6 ee a 4,298,540 3,509,514 22.5 
Gonsolidated) Goalliy,..2 9. esas 317,872 136,257 134 
Continental Orly se. sched ~ eee - 2,642,082 1,007,852 163 
Covs) Baye limbere os wee ae 341,259 95,043 259 
Copperweld Steel Co......... 919,952 521,314 Kh 
Crosley Corporation ........ 798,634 96,661 725 
Crucible: Steel @.yaceiteate tien’ 2,924,430 1,817,293 61 
Detroit~Steel? . 2%. . ote ae te 431,636 209,939 106 
EVs DuPont A+5 . semen 43,761,797 46,853,695 —7.1 
Generali Bleciniess: cae ose oe 26,003,665 25,981,752 0.09 
General Steel Castings....... 1,690,900 72,958 2,210 
General Tire & Rubber...... 1,004,443 280,563 259 
General Motors Corporation.. 118,177,905 113,575,460 4 
Goodrich Co spetrtnc lace 6,646,033 1,362,691 388 
International Business 

Machines 4.30 ae saree ees 4,728,336 4,293,482 10.1 
Johns-Manyille Corporation... 1,457,213 1,110,319 ey 
Jones & Laughlin Steel...... 8,098,227 3,276,256 147 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation 

(yr. ending June 30)...... 1,848,300 138,812 1,230 
Lehigh Valley Coal Corp..... 605,434. 251,440 141 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 

Resulatot 6s.acek.& atom cerecs 1,104,278 603,921 83 
Nash-Kelvinator (9 mos. to 

Jane oes oats cass Biv.” See 3,734,246 1,307,878 186 
IN GET oT aeH UW ECan Bens SE Bo 3,289,000 3,119,810 5.4 
INGtaes OrkeAure DEaken i awe 1,121,446 832,818 34.6 
North American Aviation.... 3,900,745 2,367,638 64.7 
OtisUStecli¥e ce 2 ee mae ere 1,088,255 —362,143 .... 
Phiilipgeieetnolenim ein anrets 8,236,680 6,378,198 29.2 
Remington Rand, Inc. 

CHUNG qUarLer im eed eet cere 1,383,693 565,240 145 


Republic? Stecltveatare. 2h mac 13,618,716 6,449,453 111 


Reynoldse Metal ieee... see 1,886,853 1,312,447 43.8 
Rustless Iron & Steel........ 1,164,460 430,537 Wal 
Sharon Stcelan steerer toe 813,241 388,903 109 
Studebalker sey ieee areene 1,313,877 957,309 ike 
Unien Carbide & Carbon.... 21,342,134 19,972,176 6.9 
United Aircraft Products... . 346,329 172,948 100 
USS. Pipes co Foundry ee 1,816,700 783,018 132 
USS. Stee ler sere en ee 61,374,746 36,315,003 69 
Walworth Gos rere een 909,820 203,415 350 
Westinghousemee aa nieneene 11,568,400 9,837,012 17.6 
Westinghouse Air Brake..... 4,011,380 3,204,000 25.2 
Wheelin Steel: aot 4,689,196 1,664,078 182 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube... 8,992,994 2,423,212 276 


“Ralph Hetzels CIO Economic Outlook, July 1941 
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| WORTH READING 


TECHNOLOGY IN OUR 
ECONOMY, Monograph no. 
22, Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price 35c. 


This study is of special in- 
terest in connection with current 
problems of price controls, pro- 
posals to freeze wages, and the 
continuance of unemployment 
despite expanding defense pro- 
duction. 


As in other TNEC volumes, 
the villain is monopoly which 
the authors find more to blame 
than machines for modern un- 
employment. 


Can a reduction of prices 
offset labor-displacement, the 
authors ask. “In economic 
theory,” they find, “price re- 
ductions are regarded as a 
primary stimulus to the expan- 
sion of economic activity. How- 
ever, concentrated industries 
tend to make relatively little 
use of this technique to expand 
output.” And, in view of recent 
sharp price rises engineered by 
monopolies, that seems like a 
gem of understatement. 

What about higher wages, 
now being blamed for higher 
prices? . even during per- 
iods of the greatest increase in 
wages, the advances in average 
hourly earnings were generally 
exceeded by still greater in- 
creases in output per man-hour, 
with the result that unit labor 
costs, decline.” This, in the 
opinion of the authors, limits 
the spur wage increases can 
give to employment. 

The authors conclude by ask- 
ing if “the preparation for and 
conduct of war constitute the 
only compensatory force to the 
labor-displacing effects of 
technology.” 

But our current experience 
seems to answer that even war 
does not eliminate unemploy- 
ment in our present economy. 


AUGUST 30, 1941 


NAZI PROPAGANDA FILM 
PLAYS TO EMPTY HOUSE 


Movie Glorifies Rise of Hitler and Party 
To Power as Anti-Communist Triumph 


In the movie columns of the daily 
newspapers of one large American 
city last week—and duplicated in 
many communities—appeared this 
theater advertisement: 


First Victory Against 
Communism Won in Germany 


NAZIS vs. REDS 
See S. A. Mann Brand 


Being curious to know the appeal 
the Nazi film had for audiences in 
a predominately German district, I 
made a trip to the theater. Buying a 
ticket, I handed it gingerly to a young 
Nordic. 


UFA NEWSREEL 


I found the house almost empty. 
I had half-expected it to be packed 
with people standing stiffly at atten- 
tion, giving the right-arm salute and 
cheering “Sieg Heil” in unison. 

A rapid-fire UFA newsreel showed 
Germany’s military might in all its 
ferocity, while charming scenes of 
life in the Third Reich—such as 
flower-growing, long-distance bike 
races, and a rehearsal for Der Meis- 
tersinger, had me almost believing 
the Nazis were somewhat civilized. 


RISE OF NAZISM 


The feature concerned itself with 
the rise of the Nazi party from the 
days of its street brawls with the 
Communists to that eventful day in 
January, 1933, when Hitler became 
Reich Chancellor and his party was 
established as the only legal one. 


The young hero of the film is a 


Nazi Storm leader who fills his wak- 
ing hours marching, singing in beer 
taverns, and planning raids on Com- 
munist hide-outs. The Communists— 
a solemn, ugly-looking lot—lurk 
behind every building taking pot- 
shots at the Nazis. One day, na- 
turally, the former are rounded up, 
put into a truck, and driven off. One 
little girl sitting behind me asked: 
“Papa, are those people in the truck 
Jews?” 


VERBOTEN 


The woman in the case is a not too 
pretty Communist girl who takes a 
fancy to our blond bomber! He will 
not return the affection she has for 
him, because that would be race de- 
filement—thoroughly verboten. 


After the victory of the Nazis at 
the polls, they march through the 
streets and are cheered by the popu- 
lace—all except the humiliated, mis- 
cuided girl, who casts her eyes down- 
ward as her Nazi hero swings past 
bursting with delight. 

The audience did not cheer or ap- 
plaud when Hitler’s name was men- 
tioned or his picture appeared. They 
had their money’s worth of laughs, 


however. 
JON: 


DONALD OGDEN STEWART, 


INCLUDING THE 
KITCHEN STOVE 


‘THE PRESIDENT’S EAR’ 


Envy is a low, despicable trait for a writer to possess, 
and I try to fight hard against it, but there are times 
when it gets the better of me. About a month ago I got 
a severe attack of it, and it really hit me hard. I was 
looking through one of those weekly magazines devoted 
to photographs of current events when I suddenly came 
upon the pictures of two famous American writers under 
the caption, “They Have The President’s Ear.” One of 
these fortunate fellows was Pulitzer-prize playwright 
Robert E. Sherwood, and the other was Pulitzer-prize 
poet Archibald MacLeish. 


A BLISSFUL BELIEF 


Now if there is one thing I’ve been envious of having 
at various times in the past few years, it was the Presi- 
dent’s ear. During the defense of Madrid, for example, 
I used to bother the poor man with countless telegrams 
asking for the lifting of the embargo in order that we 
could send at least a portion of our Japanese-bound war 
material to the struggling Spanish Loyalists. I say 
“bother” because of course if I had a guest card to the 
White House swimming pool (as Mr. Sherwood and Mr. 
MacLeish now have) I would possibly have been let in 
on the secret of the shrewd, far-sighted policy of appeas- 
ing both Hirohito and the Pope in order to avoid another 
World War, and would have appreciated the annoyance 
my silly, ignorant telegrams must have caused the Presi- 
dent. 

But in my blissful belief in the democratic processes 
I went right ahead sending my telegrams about Loyalist 
Spain and Martin Dies and Red-baiting and Harry 
Bridges and the use of the F.B.I. in preparing anti-labor 
blacklists—and all those dear, dead pre-war subjects that 
I thought Mr. Roosevelt might be interested in. In fact, 
there got to be a story around Hollywood that described 
an average day in the life of Mr. Roosevelt as beginning 
with his awakening in the morning and ringing for his 
orange juice, his glasses, and the first twenty-five tele- 
grams from the Hollywood Anti-Nazi League and the 
League of American Writers. 
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But although I signed those telegrams I can’t honestly 
say that I ever had the assurance of “having the Presi- 
dent’s ear.” In bullfighting, as you may or may not 
know, they have the custom of presenting an exception- 
ally successful matador with the victim’s ear—and if he 
has been unusually skillful they add to it the tail. With 
no disrespect intended toward our Chief Executive I can 
jokingly (I hope) say that I have received neither. There 
have been moments when I thought I recognized what 
used to be referred to as the “Pope’s nose.” But never 
the ear. 


REALLY JEALOUS 


So naturally I was envious of Mr. Sherwood and Mr. 
MacLeish, and my envy grew when I read farther in the 
article to discover that they were credited with the task 
of writing large portions of Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches. 
That really made me jealous, and in my smallness of 
spirit I even went so far as to buy Mr. Sherwood’s play, 
There Shall Be No Night, and Mr. MacLeish’s recent 
essays in the hope that I might discover some “fly in their 
ointment,” as the saying goes. But there were no flies 
and the ointment seemed to be just what Mr. Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy needed to inspire our better-off American 
youth to reach for their old school ties. 

Mr. Sherwood is an extremely able craftsman in the 
theater, and Mr. MacLeish certainly knows how to use 
words. I did have certain reservations about the Sher- 
wood smug assurance about the “democratic” character 
of the forces behind the Finnish-Russian conflict, and 
there were times when I thought Mr. MacLeish’s paeans 
to democracy a bit reminiscent of a Class Day oration at 
one of our older substantial colleges. But for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s purposes the boys certainly spoke his language of 
democracy which is not to be so completely wondered at 
in view of the fortunate circumstance that Mr. Sherwood 
went to Harvard and Mr. MacLeish to the Harvard Law 
School, both schools being well-known fountains of 
democracy except, perhaps, from the point of view of 
90% of the rest of our population. At any rate, I was 
able to find nothing in their works that would ease my 
spiteful, envious spirit with any balm of technical im- 
perfection which is such a help to inferior souls who 
happen to be good craftsmen. I was just plain jealous— 
and there didn’t seem to be any help for it. 


‘1 WANT A SPEECH .. .’ 


That is—until last week. Last week came the-historic 
mid-ocean meeting of Roosevelt and Churchill, and the 
message of good cheer to Stalin, suggesting a get-together 
in Moscow with him. Now my envy of Mr. Sherwood 
and Mr. MacLeish has gone. I merely want to be in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s swimming pool when he turns to them and 
says: “Boys—I want you to write me a speech. We’re 
sending a delegation of our highest dignitaries to Moscow 
tomorrow—and I want a speech from me to Stalin, prais- 
ing him for his brave, intelligent leadership in the fight 
against Hitler. About five thousand words. Thank you, 
boys.” I would just like to see these two sturdy upholders 
of democracy look at each other—and plunge in. The 
deep end. ; 
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ANTI-HITLER ACTION 


The famous Roosevelt-Churchill 
discussions prepared the way for the 
“final destruction of Nazi tyranny” 
to which it pledged their govern- 
ments. The carrying out of that 
pledge cannot be accomplished by 
words, however stirring, but requires 
action and prompt action. 

Commentators both in London and 
the United States expressed fear that 
such action might be too long de- 
layed, and that a tendency is develop- 
ing to sit back and wait for the Soviet 
Union to finish off Hitler alone. 

Quincy Howe commented last week 
over Station WQXR in New York 
that the one nation holding back a 
Hitler victory was not even represent- 
ed at the dramatically staged ocean 
meeting of the rulers of England and 
the United States. Howe said: “In- 
deed, if it had not been for the Red 
army, a Roosevelt-Churchill confer- 
ence might never have been held.” 

The forthcoming Moscow con- 
ference, if it truly leads to the im- 
plementation of the joint declaration, 
may provide the rebuttal to Mr. 
Howe’s complaint. 


BLAST DELAYS 


Meanwhile, there is much dissatis- 
faction both in this country and 
England with the delays in taking 
effective action both in the military 
and the diplomatic arenas. As the 
Russians gird themselves for the 
heroic defense of Leningrad and the 
western Ukraine, more help is needed 
than the British air raids on indus- 
trial Germany and occupied France. 

Strong words have been uttered 
by London and Washington to both 
rulers of Japan and France. But 
Washington still does not count Pe- 
tain as Hitler’s ally, even in the face 
of his public avowal of the fact. 
Relations with Vichy are still main- 
tained, though perhaps slightly less 
cordial. Japan has not yet been 
told the line beyond which she dare 
not step without incurring immediate 
British and American war interven- 


tion. 
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This Small 


By WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


Columnists usually regarded as 
close to Administration circles and 


representative of attitudes to be 
found in official quarters may throw 
some light on what is to come. 


UNITED FRONT 


While differing on domestic ques- 
tions, Walter Lippmann follows the 
Roosevelt line on foreign policy. He 
wrote in the New York Herald-Tri- 
bune August 19 that there is a real 
chance now that a united front in the 
Far East against Japan is forming. 
It will be one so powerful that it 
may not even be necessary for its 
members to have to fight Japan. He 
feels that Russia, China, the Nether- 
lands, Britain and the United States, 
if they are all ready to fight when 
challenged, can put a final end to 
‘costly’ Japanese blackmail. 

Because of Stalin’s ability and de- 
sire to survive the time has now 
come, Mr. Lippmann argues, to make 
binding agreements with him. He 
concludes: “The English-speaking 
peoples need not only a Russian 
front somewhere against Germany, 
but also the great Russian wedge be- 
tween Germany and Japan, and they 
need the Russians in Siberia to hold 
Japan in check.” 

Hanson Baldwin, N. Y. Times 
anti-Soviet military expert who has 
been the prophet of an early Soviet 
collapse, now says that until very 
recently a British victory over Ger- 
many was possible only with active 
U. S. participation in a shooting war. 
Now, however, he writes in the New 
York Times (August 16): “It is ob- 
vious, that if Russia succeeds in hold- 
ing out and Germany becomes 
bogged down there, a British victory 
over Germany with U.S. aid limited 
to industrial effort, might be pos- 
sible.” 

Capt. David Margesson, British 
Secretary for War, warned his coun- 


trymen not to relax their war efforts 
because of the ‘magnificent fight’ the 
Russians were staging. Of all official 
opinion in either London or Wash- 
ington I have read, his has been the 
most realistic. “The further breath- 
ing space which this (Russian) set- 
back to the German armies has given 
us may prove to be the turning point 
of this world struggle.” (Herald- 
Tribune, August 17.) 

So far scant realization of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Allied powers to 
assist in the destruction of Hitlerism 
has been evident. There are several 
alternatives which are open to Britain 
to help Russia now when she most 
needs the help. A full scale British 
invasion of the European continent 
is one, but the British do not have 
the machines to undertake such an 
ambitious plan until possibly next 
spring. The English can raid the 
mainland of Europe, perhaps estab- 
lish contact with Russian forces in 
Murmansk through Norway and Fin- 
land. Or they can undertake a joint 
campaign with the Russians in the 
Near East to clean up the Nazi 
plague spots in Iran, Turkey or 
wherever they exist. 


IMMEDIATE AID 

There is always talk from London 
and Washington of getting the Rus- 
sians to undertake more responsibili- 
ties in whipping fascism. One bit of 
concrete evidence that Britain or the 
United States was doing something 
to participate in this destruction of 
Nazism would produce more respect 
for the Anglo-American front than a 
hundred proclamations of Eight 
Point peace aims. 

The enemies of fascism and aggres- 
sion should strike immediately and 
simultaneously while there are allies 
to count upon. Russia alone cannot 
fend off the Hitler organized legions. 
She must and should have actions not 
words. 
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I knew a man, once, and a sad melancholy fellow he 
was, too, whose whole life was circumscribed by alcohol. 
He was a dark, hairy man with a penchant for brooding 
and a tendency for jumping. I do not mean high or 
broad jumping. I mean he had a tendency to start hor- 
ribly under the impression that a kitchen chair was a 
crouching gorilla. 


This man had terrific hangovers, but one of his pecu- 
liarities was that he never connected the activity of his 
muscles (they used to ripple up his back like summer heat 
lightning) with his activities of the night before. He 
always thought he had caught some highly individual 
disease that had nothing to do with alcohol and under 
this impression he would stagger to the doctor. 


He would never tell the doctor that he had been drink- 
ing and the professional man would almost always mur- 
mur, “Very interesting. Unusual debility. Yet I can find 
nothing organically wrong.” 


A PECULIAR LONGING 


I met him one afternoon when he was on his way to 
the doctor. He said there was:a peculiar soreness to his 
bones and he felt that if he could only be stretched a bit 
the soreness would sort of crack out. 


“There would be a crack,” he kept saying, “and then 
it would be all gone.” He also felt that if he could bathe 
his feet in hot mush it would help him. The first 
doctor we went to refused to stretch him, but finally we 
found an Italian doctor who agreed to do it if I would 
help. He tried to tie the patient’s hair to one end of the 
operating table, but since the man was almost bald that 
was impossible. My friend agreed to hold on to the upper 
end of the table if we would pull his legs. The doctor 
and I pulled until my friend lost his grip and he got very 
mad and would not pay the doctor because he said there 
had been no crack and his bones still ached. 


SWEETLY SAD 


This friend of mine was a writer and he could write 
about nothing but saloons. Although they caused him 
much suffering he would always write of them in the most 
lyrical terms. He made them very damp and dark and 
peaceful and the most wonderful exotic characters would 
always be standing before the mahogany saying things 
that were sort of sweetly sad and cosmic. Many people 
were lured to drunkenness because my friend made it so 
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IF THIS BE REASON 


The Man with the Wooden Leg 


BY RICHARD O. BOYER 


beautiful. .. My friend also hated the light and he would 
sit all day in his apartment, nude save for an old rain- 
coat, with the shades pulled tightly down. 


My friend had an acquaintance who ruined his life 
more than alcohol, although the acquaintance and alcohol 
were so closely connected that it was difficult to separate 
the two. 


This acquaintance who plagued my friend had a 
wooden leg and a great feeling for religion. Every time - 
he got drunk, as inevitably as a homing pigeon heads 
for home, this man would head for my friend’s house. 
When he got drunk he would remove his leg and hop and 
fall along with a dreadful agility, not caring the slightest 
for the consequences. Sometimes he would travel mostly 
on his nose and this organ became calloused. 


When he got to my friend’s house he would pound on 
the door with his wooden leg until my friend let him in. 
Then he would hop after my friend’s wife, swinging his 
wooden leg around, smashing the china and the pictures. 
Sometimes he would back my friend against the wall 
and call upon him to repent and say he was sinful and 
bad and ask if he did not give a damn that the whole 
world was going to hell. My friend, the dark, frantic 
little man who jumped, would moan and weep and carry 
on and say that he was no good and ought to be shot. 


OUT OF THE NIGHT 


Sometimes the man with the wooden leg wouldn’t leave. 
He would stay at my friend’s house for days, brandishing 
his leg, and calling upon my friend to repent. It got so 
my friend could not sleep. All night he would stare 
through the blackness and often he would think that he 
was hearing the hopping advance when there was no 
sound. 


One night he was lying awake when he thought he 
heard the hopping. With a wild shriek he jumped from 
bed and grabbed a butcher knife. He ran out into the 
street shouting, “I will kill the man with the wooden 
leg. 

They took him away and he is better now. But even 
yet he cannot pass a store containing artificial limbs. 
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| HERE'S HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


MEDICAL SERVICE 


Everyone has heard of the 
need for periodic physical ex- 
aminations and yearly check- 
ups of health. Such examina- 
tions are important for they 
detect preventable disease in its 
earliest stages. How many ob- 
tain such examinations? Very 
few. : 

The U.S. Public Health 
Service, the State and City 
Health Departments and vari- 
‘ous public health associations 
undertake campaigns to reduce 
the incidence of cancer, syphi- 
lis, tuberculosis, diabetes and 
other diseases. But how many 
can follow their advice? Very 
few. 

The cost of medical care is 
the obstacle. It is so burden- 
some that the people postpone 
seeking medical attention, hop- 
ing they can get well without 
it or by means of a patent 
medicine. 

The American Medical Asso- 
ciation is critical of and oc- 
casionally aggressively against 
proprietory and patent medicine 
manufacturers, but its stand- 
pat attitude towards medical 
care defeats all its efforts 
against medical fads and frauds. 
The encouragement and _ pro- 
motion of the status quo in 
medical care encourages and 
promotes self-medication by the 
people. Medical service has 
tremendous potentialities in 
health to offer the people, but 
the people can’t obtain them 
because an archaic system of 
medical care stands in the way. 

This system is the fee-for- 
service, freely competitive sys- 
tem of medical care. Doctors 
and dentists compete with each 
other and charge a fee every 
time the patient steps into the 
office. Competition breeds prac- 
tices that are detrimental to 
the patient. Fee-for-service dis- 
torts the relationship between 
patient and doctor. 
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OPACS ORDER CURBS 
BOOM IN SUGAR PRICES 


Henderson Denounces Scare Reports, 


‘Rampant Speculation’ by Food Trusts 


Protest all you want when you find 
prices going up, but don’t be too 
hard on your grocer. Most likely he 
can help you protest and often his 
grievances are as great as yours. The 
tremendous rises in prices of essential 
foods like bread and milk and sugar 
are caused by forces far beyond his 
control, 

The big food trusts have not for- 
gotten the World War I slogan: 
“Food Will Win the War.” 


of unprecedented 'surpluses the whole- 


In spite 


salers are speculating wildly on gov- 
ernment buying now and for a long 
time to come. It is this speculation 
that has sent wholesale prices boom- 
ing and retail prices chasing them. 


WILD SPECULATION 


In an attempt to “protect the 
American public from rampant spec- 
ulation in sugar” the OPACS on 
August 13 put a price ceiling on raw 
sugar and is considering another on 
refined sugar prices. The price order 
stated: 


The current sharp upswing of 
sugar prices is detrimental to the 
public interest and national de- 
fense, and will, if not stopped, 
cause serious dislocations. 


Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son, in announcing the ceiling, said: 


Consumers should not under 
any conditions permit themselves 
to be cajoled into paying more for 
sugar in retail stores than at the 
present time. There is more than 
enough sugar for everyone. Specu- 
lators have been endeavoring all 
through the year to reap a profit 
at the expense of consumers 
throughout the country by fright- 
ening them with scare reports of 
one kind or another, although the 
actual situation is one of unusual 


abundance, not scarcity. 


There are now in the United States 
a million tons more than the amount 
of sugar consumed here last year. 
The Department of Agriculture sets 
quotas regulating the supply to keep 
prices stable. This year it has four 
times increased the quota from its 
original estimate of 6,616,817 tons 
to a final total of 8,000,838. The 
actual supply at present is 7,769,621 
tons. In 1939 and in 1940 the 
amounts used in this country were 
6,867,533 and 6,890,792 respective- 
ly. Consumption could obviously in- 
crease greatly without exhausting the 
present supply. 


RISING PRICES 


Let us contrast these figures on 
supply with figures on the rise in 
price: 


A year ago..... $2.65 (per ewt.) 
6 months ago.. 2.94 
end of July.... 3.66 
early August ... 3.76 


The price ceiling is at 3.5 cents 
per pound, only slightly less than 
the price of 3.8 cents which was pre- 
vailing on August 11. 

We can only hope that this curb 
on sugar speculation can be main- 
tained and will not be defied and 
evaded as some OPACS orders have 
been. There are discouraging signs 
however. The Journal of Commerce 
reports a representative of the sugar 
trust as reacting to the order with the 
remark that “the Administration has 
a bull by the tail.” And the New 
York Times reports the day after the 
ceiling was announced that “the 
sugar trust made no effort to hide its 
resentment over the closing order 
(closing trading on the Exchange) 


and the price ceiling.” 
SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 
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THE PEOPLE 


_. this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


Fifty little girls lined up last 
week, each aspiring to be “Miss Pig- 
tail of New York.” After a .long 
period of tense work by the judges 
with tape measures, the decision was 
finally made. 

A blond, blue-eyed, little girl in a 
blue dress was picked and was about 
to receive the award when disturbing 
features forced themselves on the 
judge—her swarthy complexion, the 
coarse texture of the braids and 
above all the large size of her feet. 
A good tug at the braids and off 
they came. Jimmy Limnois, 10 years 
old, and undeniably a boy, was re- 
vealed. 


A selectee at Fort George G. 
Meade in Maryland seemed to have 
learned all too well to obey orders. 
As he rose out of the dentist chair 
after a painful session the dentist 
said: “You may go home now.” So 


he did. 


Twenty-one year old Mrs. Wil- 
liam Holmstrom, of Geneseo, IIl., 
had a baby only four months ago. 
But last week when she got on a plow 
for the first time this season she 
beat 19 men in the annual plowing 
contest at Hooppole, Ill. She will 
probably enter the Midwest Cham- 
pionship plow meet in Albia, Lowa, 
on September 20 and is expected 
again to be the only woman en- 
try. 


Governor Eugene Talmadge, of 
Georgia, gave an explanation of why 
he had appointed as wardens of 
a prison camp two ex-convicts whom 
he had previously pardoned after 
they had served 10 years of life terms 
for murder. He explained that he 
believed men who had been prisoners 
themselves would know how convicts 


should be treated. He added: 


“These two boys helped a deputy 
sheriff kill a Negro when they were 
15 or 16. They worked on the Tel- 
fair County chain gang and I got to 
know them well. They are good 
boys.” 
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In Philadelphia an automobile 
accident left the roadway strewn not 
with blood but with cards, hundreds 
and hundreds of them. One of the 
cars involved was driven by the at- 
torney for an automobile club and 
the cards read: “Plan ahead now 
for the next time you have trouble 
on the road.” 


Laura, the singing parrot, caused 
consternation to a CBS program last 
week. A broadcast was being made 
from the Bronx Zoo in New York. A 


green frog had plopped, a_ lion 
roared, a honey bee hummed, the 
elephant made appropriate noises 
and a sea lion barked. But the high 
spot was to be the finale, Laura and 


her songs. She broke out with— 


“Come, fill the steins to dear old Maine, 
Shout till the rafters ring—” 
And CBS recognizing an ASCAP 


song rushed to turn it off. 


An unscheduled enemy put a 
crowd of soldiers to rout at Camp 
Lee, Va., 
arriving for a circus performance 
escaped from his cage. The soldiers 
found safety in the barracks in rec- 
ord time and watched the lion lope 
about the camp until a coal bin at- 
tracted his attention. Once it had 
leaped into the bin it was easily 
captured by its owner. 


recently when a_ lion 


Cy Winstead, a 22-year-old Ne- 
gro, in jail in Roxboro, N. C., on a 
charge of rape, was saved from a 
lynch mob, estimated at about 500 
persons, by 50 Negro CCC boys. The 
CCC youths marched into the town 
and stood off the mob until police 


could transfer the prisoner to the 
State Prison. Governor Broughton 
denounced the action of the CCC and 


asked for an immediate investigation. 


A man living near an army post 
was convinced that he had caught a 
spy when a mild-mannered youth 
dressed like a farmer showed tre- 
mendous curiosity about army posi- 
tions. The man took the farm boy 
to the nearest army post where the 
latter maintained stoutly that he 
was only out searching for lost cows. 
But he showed a tendency to call the 
Lieutenant questioning him “sir” and 
the Lieutenant finally noticed that 
his shoes were regulation army foot- 
gear. The farm boy finally confessed 
that he was in fact a spy, but only 
from the opposing forces in the army 
war games. 


Leo E. Busser, 86, of Richmond, 
Va., has found a novel way of raising 
money for the United Service Organi- 
zations. He allows his neighbors to 
guess, for a price, the length of 
string in the ball which he has been 
working on for the last twenty years 
and which now measures five feet, six 
inches in circumference. 


For Busser string winding has a 
“Often I have 


worked 16 hours a day, untying puz- 


great fascination. 


zling knots, unraveling strands of 
cord into smaller strings, retying 
them, and winding them,” he said. 


Maj. Gen. Richard Donovan, 
Commander of the Eighth Army 
Corps, told Texas Legionnaires: “We 
read in magazines of our soldiers 
‘going over the hill’ when their first 
year of service has expired. If we 
in this country, including those now 
in service, are not behind the defense 
effort 100%, some day there may 
be no hill to go over.” 
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LABOR DAY 


WE of U.S. WEEK greet the more than ten and a 


half million organized American working men 
and women on this Labor Day, 1941. 


On your skill and toil all of us depend for the 
necessities and comforts of our daily lives. 


And in this year of crisis not only our nation, 
but all who fight with arms against Hitler take 
from your hands the weapons that shall win vic- 
tory and peace. 


You, better than most, understand why there 
can be no peace in the world until Hitler has been 
defeated on the field of battle and the “final de- 


struction of Nazi tyranny” accomplished. 


“Peace” with your employer has often been 
urged upon you. 


But when, through weakness or betrayal, you 
have made such “peace” with the sweat shop, the 
open shop, the labor spy—the result has been a 
more bitter industrial warfare. 


You are free and strong today because for the 
most part you have rejected such “peace” offers. 


Real peace has come to American industry only 
when and where you have won the battle and could 
command justice with peace at the conference table. 


OR American labor there can be no “peace” with 
the system that has written the death warrant of 
trade unionism across the face of Europe. 


You who march this Labor Day march in step 
with the millions of other Americans—farmers, 
small business men, women and youth and artists 
and professionals—for whom as for yourselves the 
defeat of Hitler has become a question of survival. 


Some few there are, of course, who are out of 
step. From the side-lines, and even from within 
your own ranks, they will call to you that the inter- 
ests of labor run counter to the interests of the 
nation as a whole. 


They tell you that war, and preparation for war, 
are labor’s only enemies. That the policy of aiding 
Hitler’s foes abroad is in fact a pretext for aiding 
labor’s enemies at home. 


That is a clever argument, dangerous because it 
has this single grain of truth: labor today does 
face dangers at home as well as abroad. The fight 
to maintain its living standards, its civil rights, its 
place in the nation’s counsels is not over, has only 
just begun. 


But American labor and Hitler cannot both win. 


Any more than Negro labor could have begun 
its fight for freedom if the southern slaveholder: 
had won the civil war. 


Any more than the Chinese coolies can straighten 
their backs if Japan conquers China. 


The fight against Hitler and the fight against 
labor’s domestic enemies are not two wars, but one. 


We believe the American people can and will 
win both. 
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